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Since June 1, 1956, the 
Southern Railway System 

has installed UNI-PAK lu- 
bricators in 15,806 carsets... 


The results are very revealing. Analysis of 
service records shows that lubrication costs 
with Uni-Pak are substantially lower than 
with waste. During these two years of service, 
Uni-Pak has given very satisfactory journal 
lubrication . . . experienced fewer failures 
than waste .. . and has provided simplified 
inspection and maintenance procedures. 
The success of Uni-Pak lubricators is due 
to superior construction. Oil-thirsty wicking 
yarns are threaded all the way through the 
Uni-Pak pad to deliver the proper supply of 
filtered oil to the journal surface. The foam- 
type neoprene pad of controlled density retains 
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How the Southern discovered 
that lubrication costs with UNI-PAK 
are substantially less than with waste! 


the necessary resiliency to maintain constant 
journal contact—regardless of temperature 
extremes, shocks or prolonged oil saturation. 
The experience of the Southern Railway 
System in discovering economical journal 
lubrication can easily be duplicated on your 
road. Write us for complete details, today. 
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CERTIFIED BY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


One man 


controls an entire railroad 


with this new traffic control center 


Here’s the latest in railroad traffic control: 
it’s Union Switch & Signal’s new minia- 
ture Traffic Control Center. It puts control 
of an entire railroad at arms reach. And 
this new control center can be applied to 
all types of interlockings, as well as to 
CTC: it can be used with any existing 
control system. This new control center 
can multiply efficiency and save valuable 
space. 

It’s smaller. The photo shows a basic 
unit; it’s only 4:8” by 8’11”. Yet, it’ll do 
the job of a conventional panel 35’ long! 


be 


(Aoneers in Push-button Science” 


NG UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


It’s simpler. Control levers and buttons 
are no longer on the frontplate; they are 
now concentrated in a console right in 
front of the dispatcher. He can work faster. 
He can work more accurately. 


It’s more versatile. A basic miniature 
panel can easily be expanded, horizontally 
or vertically, at any time. And any size 
control center can be*built up of identical, 
modular plug-connected units. 

The benefits of CTC are well known; 
this new control center multiplies these 
benefits. Let us give you full details. 
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Could RRs meet a war Crisis? ...............ccccccccecseeesseeeee ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeens p. 9 





Railway Age survey finds the nation’s railroads ready to repeat 
their highly-praised performance of World War II, if necessary. 
But further deterioration of the industry’s already-weakened 
economic position could change the picture. 














How the D&H trains supervisors ..................ccccccccceeeeeeeenteeeenseeeeneees 
The road’s three-part plan to develop management skills has 
been under way for 214 years. Nearly 200 of some 250 eligible 
employees have taken part. Here’s why the D&H thinks it—and 
its employees—are benefiting from the project. 











































New EMD locomotive controls cut COSts ................0600 ceeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees p.18 


The new all-electric devices replace the old pneumatic equip- 
ment. Maintenance and repair of the old-type controls had be- 
come large cost items. The new locomotive components are 
simpler, lighter in weight, easier to apply. 


How RR ‘cops’ save your Money ...............ccccccsseeeeeeeee veneeeeeeeeeeeeenes p.22 
Want to know what railroad police do? Last year, for one ex- 
ample, MP agents recovered property worth over $83,000. But 
that figure doesn’t tell the whole story, not by a long shot. Solving 
crime is important, but crime prevention is equally vital. 


New ideas to control wheel slip ................00ccccccccceeeeseeeeeeeeeenteeeeees p.23 


Sand, or something similar, is the most effective means of con- 
trolling wheel slip. The cost, however, is considerable. A momen- 
tary, light application of the locomotive brake, without use of 
sand, is also effective. This Swiss Federal Railways method may 
be adaptable to U.S. equipment and conditions. 


Steam vanishes from N&W passenger runs ............ .......ceeceeeeeeees p.30 


Leased diesels have replaced steam locomotives on Norfolk & 
Western “name” trains, wiping out the last big pocket of passen- 
ger steam power in the U. S. 


Transportation act now set for final approval 0.2.0.0... ...ccceeeeeeeeeees p.32 


A conference committee has reconciled the Senate and House 
bills. The final version should come up for approval this week. 
The bill retains provisions giving the ICC additional power over 
intrastate rates and new power over abandonments. 


The Action Page—Major help from suppliers .................cccceeeeeeeees p.36 


Political action put railroads behind the 8-ball. Only pelitical 
action can remove them from that position. In this fight, railroad 
managements’ strongest allies are their suppliers and supply 
company employees. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, five months 


NOG \SbeeeneRac ones $3,742,445,707 

og MEP ry Pee IE 4,372,199,515 
Operating expenses, five months 

cg, MOT per eee $3,105,229,185 

1 Nosasesekasisene 3,429,202,093 
Taxes, five months 

BO ree oe $349,526,238 

TUF «ckasiehavce seas 455,383,410 


Net railway operating income, five months 
i Me OPC fo $165,531,685 
RP CIO feet 376,481,033 

Net income estimated, five months 
Ls ee ee rere $72,000,000 
WWE stat hig esws hess 285,000,000 

Average price 20 railroad stocks 


Silty 2a). Wee «esas ees 85.35 

Set 2B, Wer. 654053 95.26 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Twenty-eight wks., 1958 15,247,258 

Twenty-eight wks., 1957 19,068,329 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wk. ended July 19, 1958 101,902 

Wk. ended July 20, 1957 15,703 


Average daily freight car shortage 
Wk. ended July 19, 1958 178 


Wk. ended July 20, 1957 1,730 
Freight cars on order 
ek, ee 27,757 
pT a eae eee 91,810 
Freight cars delivered 
Six months, 1958 ...... 29,545 
Six months, 1957 ..... 52,521 
e 
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Short and Significant 





A propeller-driven train .. . 


The 


that could accelerate from a standstill to 115-mph in 7,000 ft may 
be in the works. The Pennsylvania says only that it is discussing 
with Curtiss-Wright Corp. the “possibility of designing a high- 
speed train for service between New York and Washington.” 
Other reports say the proposed new train would be powered by 
the 3,000-hp Wright turbo-compound engine, which would drive 
propellers with reversible-pitch characteristics that could be used 
for braking. Such a train, say these reports, would make the New 
York-Washington run in two hours and 40 minutes. Present 
schedule of the crack “Congressional” is three hours and 25 
minutes. 


Brotherhood of M/W Employees . . . 


feels it’s free now to move “in whatever direction is necessary” 
to back up demands for work-rules changes served on the indi- 
vidual carriers more than a year ago. No settlement has been 
reached; at issue, it’s reported, is the question of whether the 
brotherhood’s demands are in conflict with the terms of the three- 
year moratorium agreement. A brotherhood officer said a ballot 
distributed to the membership has authorized suspension of work 
if such a step is deemed necessary. 


Five Chicago commuter lines . . . 


have taken a stand against subsidy—but they do see a definite 
need for more regulatory freedom and especially for faster com- 
mission action on fare and service requests. The five roads— 
Northwestern, Rock Island, Illinois Central, Burlington and Mil- 
waukee—presented their views before the Illinois commission on 
Mass Transportation. (Some hard-pressed Eastern roads have 
suggested public subsidy as the only way to keep some commuter 
lines going.) 


Railroads will appeal an $852,074 damage judgment .. . 


The 





awarded by the U.S. District Court in Philadelphia to the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Truck Association last week. The ruling climaxed 
a five-year-old suit by long-haul trucking interests against 24 
Eastern railroads, the Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference, 
and Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., a New York public relations 
firm. 


truckers charged the railroads . 


with conspiring to destroy truck competition in the long-haul 
transportation field. Last December, nominal damages were 
awarded to each of the 40 trucking companies involved. The new 
ruling awarded additional damages to the PMTA for “a campaign 
of self-defense” against the railroads. It includes treble damages 
of $652,074, lawyers’ fees of $200,000 and an enjoinder that the 
defendants refrain from continuing practices that the judge 
found violated the anti-trust laws. 












in person...in displays...in advertising ...in special promotions... 


the goods 
and then 


go get 
the sale a= 


Let’s face it—the honeymoon is over! The word “‘sell’’ is back! 

And don’t blame the times! You’re living in a growing America! 
Between now and 1975, there will be more people ... more jobs... 
more income... more production . . . more saving . . . more research 
...and more needs than ever before in our history. 

The business is there! BUT .. . you have to go get it! It might 
take a little personal attention. It might take a special promotion or 
store display. It might mean more—and better— advertising. It 
certainly means asking for the order! 

Check your stock. Bring it up-to-date! Then do the same with 
your selling ideas! The results will astound you! 


FREE! Get going today! Write at once for illustrated “‘How To Turn 
the Tide” booklet offering valuable and vital selling ideas. The Advertising 
Council, 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 


YOUR FUTURE IS GREAT IN A GROWING AMERICA 
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Could RRs Meet a War Crisis ? 


The railroads are prepared to cope with any national emergency that 
The question: how long can 


might arise, Railway Age survey indicates. 
they maintain this state of readiness under 


“The railroads of the United States. . . 
are as much a part of the military strength 
of the nation as our Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marines, because none of these 
great armed services could long operate 
without the logistical support which rail- 
roads provide.” —Gen James A. Van Fleet, 
Commander, U.S. 8th Army, Korea. 


Are America’s railroads ready to per- 
form the gigantic transportation tasks an- 
other major national defense effort would 
require? 

In a time of international crisis, the 
question was bound to arise. Last week 
Railway Age editors went looking for the 
answer. 

That answer seemed to be, “Yes, but—” 
From interviews with top industry spokes- 
men and a statistical study of the nation’s 
railroad plant as it stacks up today against 
the crisis years of 1941 and 1950 (see 
charts), this was the picture: 

Yes, railroads could, if necessary, repeat 
their World War II performance—when 
they transported 90 per cent of the equip- 
ment and supplies for the armed forces. 

@ “Despite present financial stringen- 
cies and problems of the railroads,” said 
AAR President Daniel P. Loomis, “in an 
emergency it would be found that rail- 
roads would meet the essential crisis as 
they have in the past.” 

@ “The national railroad plant,” as- 
serted Clair M. Roddewig, president of the 
Association of Western Railroads, “has 
never had as high a capacity potential as 
it has today.” 





Freight Cars 


@ The supply industry, declared Hol- 
combe Parks, president of the Railway 
Progress Institute, is “ready to go on a 24- 
hour a day basis if necessary to keep the 
railroads going.” 

Actually, the railway plant that would 
have to cope with any new national emer- 
gency is by and large smaller than the 
comparable plant of 1941 or 1950—but it 
is also more efficient. 

This is because some $14 billion has 
been poured into post-World War II capi- 
tal improvements—despite a deteriorating 
earnings position. 

Improvements like dieselization, c.t.c., 
pushbutton freight yards, elimination of 
curvature, and reduction of grades enable 
railroads to run their trains at higher 
speeds, with heavier loads, and with fewer 
delays. 

But—it’s a question how long this state 
of readiness can be maintained unless rail- 
roads (many of which are now operating 
in the red) can improve their earnings 
position and find the capital to continue 
to pour into new physical improvements. 

The question of mobilization was, of 
course, still an academic one last week. 

The only tangible evidence that a crisis 
existed at all insofar as the railroads were 
concerned, was a hurried query from 
Washington: “Can the railroads move a 
division of troops across the continent on 
short notice.” (The reply: “Yes.”’) 

But the current crisis seemed a good 
time to take stock of the railroad situation. 

Locomotives.—The U.S. has fewer to- 
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Railway Age charts by George Lubalin 


present economic conditions? 
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day than in 1941 or 1950. They are mostly 
diesels, which have higher average tractive 
effort and greater availability than steam, 
but total tractive effort available is lower 
than in the past. 

In 1941, the nation’s locomotive fleet of 
41,412 units was 95 per cent steam. Al- 
most 9 per cent of the total was unavail- 
able for service because of the need for 
repairs or for other reasons. The average 
steam locomotive’s tractive effort was 51.- 
592 Ib, while the diesel’s average was 
54,316 Ib. 

In 1950, trains were still almost 75 per 
cent steam powered. The percentage of 
unserviceable locomotives had dropped 


slightly as the number of diesels increased. 
A total of 39,958 units were put together 
to make 36,000 locomotives. 

Today, U. S. railroads are 91 per cent 
dieselized, 7 per cent steam powered and 
2 per cent electrically powered. (Most of 
the still-available steam is being held in 
reserve against possible emergency use). 
Twenty-six per cent of the remaining 
steam locomotives are unserviceable. The 
diesel bad order ratio is 4 per cent. 

Freight cars.—Revenue freight car own- 
ership increased from 1,688,615 on Dec. 
1, 1941, to 1,806,518 on June 1, 1950, 
and 1,825,846 in June, 1958. The average 
freight car capacity increased from 50.40 





Watching Washington with Water raf 


e THE ICC EXPECTS its credit rules to be observed around August 1, 
when repeal of the 3% tax on freight charges becomes effective. The repealer 
provides that the tax will not be collected on freight bills paid on or after the 
Ist. The commission notified the carriers of its expectations after the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue ruled that date of payment will be the only test of whether 
the tax is due, delinquency being irrelevant. 


CARRIERS AND SHIPPERS ARE URGED by the commission to be 
“particularly vigilant” in avoiding credit violations during the period of transi- 
tion to repeal. Credit rules applicable to railroads require generally that 
freight bills be collected within a maximum of four days after presentation. 
And they must be presented as promptly as practicable. Rules applicable to 
truckers permit collection to be delayed more than two weeks. 


e THE NIT LEAGUE WANTS the ICC to end rate-structure anomalies 
which tolerate commodity and exception rates higher than class rates. This 
situation resulted from the uniform classification and 28300 class-rate adjust- 
Thereafter the commission allowed 
the railroads five years to bring it into line with its general rule that com- 
modity and exception rates higher than class rates are prima facie unreason- 
able. Showings to that effect have brought reparations awards since the end 
of the five-year period. But the League complains because they involve ship- 
pers in formal proceedings, delays and expense. 


ment which became effective in 1952. 


AN ALTERNATIVE RULE is what the League asks the commission 
to require of the railroads. It would provide for application of the uniform 
classification and 28300 rates when they would make charges lower than 
those accruing under applicable exceptions and commodity rates. Alternation 
is now precluded by an item in the 28300 tariffs. The League’s plea reports 
that many of the anomalies remain, despite its activity in urging the railroads 
to complete the work of eliminating them. 


e@ AIR-LINE FARES are still holding the price line. The average revenue 
per passenger-mile of the regularly-scheduled domestic lines in 1957 was less 
than 142% above the 1942 average—S.3 cents compared with 5.28 cents. 
Meanwhile, the railroad average, excluding commutation service, was up 


4714 %—from 2 cents to 2.95 cents. 


THE YIELD from railroad parlor-car and sleeper services averaged 
3.68 cents per passenger-mile in 1957—up 53.3% from 1942’s 2.4 cents. 
The Pullman Company’s take in 1957 averaged 1.522 cents. Thus, last year’s 
traveler in first-class rail service paid a total of 5.2 cents, a tenth of a cent 
less than the composite air-line average. However, the average yield from 
1957’s air-coach fares was a cent lower—4.25 cents. 


10 





tons in 1941 to 52.51 tons in 1950, and is 
now 54.70 tons. There were 69,024 cars 
awaiting repairs in December, 1941; 129,- 
199 in June, 1950; and 125,719 in July, 
1958. (Later estimates place the July 
figure at 136,785 for a bad order ratio of 
7.50, compared with 7.15 in June, 1950, 
and 4.10 in Dec., 1941.) 

Over 54 per cent of the current freight 
car fleet is over 20 years old. The com- 
parable percentage was 52.99 in 1950 and 
40.91 in 1941. There are now 32,939 new 
cars on order, compared with 40,122 in 
1950 and 73,697 in 1941. 

“In assessing the readiness of the rail- 
roads to do their share in meeting a na- 
tional emergency,” says Mr. Loomis, “ac- 
count should be taken of the fact that the 
roads now have a surplus of 100,000 serv- 
iceable cars, besides those cars awaiting 
repairs, the major part of which can be 
made serviceable as need develops and 
revenues increase. Under emergency condi- 
tions, moreover, the utilization of cars by 
both shippers and by carriers would be 
materially intensified and improved.” 

Passenger cars.—The passenger car fleet 
as a whole has declined—from 35,565 
units in December 1941 to 31,033 units 
today. Coaches comprise 83.7 per cent of 
the present fleet, sleeping cars 13.6 per 
cent. 

The bad order ratio of passenger cars 
is 5.27 per cent—compared with 6.36 per 
cent in 1950 and 2.82 per cent in 1941. 

The number of new passenger cars on 
order reflects the serious financial losses 
passenger service is suffering: it is now 
102 cars, compared with 483 in 1950 and 
305 in 1941. 

In any long-distance troop movements, 
Pullman cars are of paramount importance. 
Today the railroads could move as many 
as two Army divisions (35,000 to 40,000 
men) without great difficulty. In addition, 
there are 1,222 high-capacity sleeping cars 
stored on government property around the 
country. Not immediately available, these 
could be put into service on short notice. 

Manpower.—The railroads today em- 
ploy only about two-thirds as many people 
as in 1941 and 1950—but many fur- 
loughed employees could be called back to 
work in an emergency. 

Gen. Brehon Somervell, commander of 
Army Service Forces in World War II, has 
said: “We in the armed forces think of 
transportation as a military tool—a 
weapon as important as the very tank or 
gun it transports from factory to fighting 
front. It is no exaggeration to say that 
railroads are war roads.” 

As former Defense Transport Admin- 
istrator J. Monroe Johnson put it: 

“There is only one mass transportation 
—the railroads .. . You cannot go to war 
without them for war is mass transporta- 
tion.” 

Like other Americans, railroad men 
were hopeful last week tlat they would 
not soon be called upon again to match 
their strength against the demands of an- 
other emergency. But they could take 
pride in knowing that they could still 
measure up to the task. 
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Hub of the Southern Railway System—new Inman Yard, Atlanta, Georgia. (Prints of this painting suitable for framing available on request) 


STANDARDIZED FREIGHT CARS HELP SOUTHERN VISION COME ALIVE 


The Southern’s new Inman Yard is an outstanding example of the 
dynamic vision of America’s railroads. 6,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth and rock—enough to make an acceptable mountain—were 
moved to make way for the most modern yard on the Southern 
System. Radio and radar control 65 classification tracks for the 
rapid sorting of cars for various destinations. 

Progressive operations like this produce fast, precise schedules 
around the clock. Rolling stock must be highly dependable, on the 
job day-after-day . . . railroad revenues rest on it. For this reason 
the Southern—and over 100 other prominent users— relies heavily 
on Pullman-Standard Standardized Freight Cars. They know 


whatever service demands they face, Pullman-Standard equip- 
ment will give them the fine performance, uncommon versatility 
and measurable economies they must have. 

The benefits your railroad can gain through P-S rolling stock 
standardization are completely detailed in brochures on each of 
these P-S Freight Cars: PS-1 Box Car, PS-2 Covered Hopper, 
PS-3 Open Hopper, PS-4 Flat Car and PS-5 Gondola. Write for 
your copies. 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
200 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 











GMED 9881 






Standardization 
gives P-S 
rolling stock 
a built-in 


performance bonus 





Standardized oe is the key to the many benefits offered by Pullman-Standard rolling 

stock: low first cost, low maintenance service, uncommon versatility and shipper accept- 

ance. These strings of PS-1 Box Cars, destined for the G. M. & O., symbolize the mass 
building methods that produce these important benefits. 





Nothing is left to guesswork by Pullman-Standard’s Research and Pullman-Standard welding research has led to outstanding automatic 


Development staff. Here high-speed movie equipment makes a film welding developments. Shown here, Pullman-Standard developed 
record of low temperature behavior of fillet welds under tension impact. equipment that automatically arc welds complete box car sides. 







































































P-S Field Service Engineers make continuous performance studies P-S standardization has produced many new, advanced design fea- 
of Pullman-Standard and other rolling stock to expose possible un- tures. A number of these improvements—the six-stringer box car 
desirable performance characteristics and confirm product design underframe, for example—have been adopted as industry standards. 
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PULLMAN-STANDARI 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
200 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 








New Products Report 





Aerial Bucket Lift 


A twin-bucket aerial elbow can be used 
for pole line, overhead wire inspection and 
maintenance, or tree trimming. The dou- 
ble-armed, cable-controlled unit has direct- 
acting, aircraft-type controls. Hydraulic 
lines extend only to cylinders; no 
lines pass through hinged joint between 
upper and lower arms. Because control 
cables are under constant tension, control 
levers respond instantaneously. Three 
levers—controlling lower arm, upper arm 
and rotation—are located on support shaft 
of right-hand bucket. A vacuum control 
valve is coupled to the power take-off 
shifter linkage to prevent truck movement 
while elbow is in operation. An ignition 
cutout circuit insures both arms _ being 
nested in support brackets before truck 
can be moved. Holan elbow HD-2 has 
maximum ground-to-floor height of 36 ft 
10 in., reaches 31 ft 4 in, horizontally, and 
will bend 8 ft 8 in. below ground level. 
Upper arm travels 270 deg; lower arm, 80 
deg. Mast rotates 360 deg continuously in 
either direction. Work buckets, 22 by 22 
by 38 in. deep, are made of non-conduc- 
tive fiber-glass-reinforced plastic. J. H. 
Holan Corp., Dept. RA, 4100 W. 150th 
St., Cleveland 35. 
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Facsimile Unit 


A complete facsimile transmitter and 
receiver unit, developed for transmission 
of information between freighthouses, op- 
erates over telephone lines. Unit handles 
copy up to size 8'%2 by 14 in. Two speed 
units provide letter-size copy in 6 min or 3 
min. Telephone line frequency response 
requirements for low speed unit are 900- 
2,900 cps, for higher speed unit, 800-4,100 
cps, both plus or minus 4 db. Maintenance 
is no more than with a TV set. Electronic 
Communications Co., Dept. RA, 972 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. 








Pressure Terminals 

New production-line pres-SURE-termi- 
nals for stranded and solid wire, are avail- 
able in three sizes: for wire sizes 22-16, 
16-14 and 12-10. Quickly installed with 
either hand tools or press dies, the exclu- 
sive design of pres-SURE-crimp enables 
making solderless connections. These one 
piece terminals are all copper and hot 
electro-tin plated. They feature small over- 
all size, wide bell-mouths, specially ser- 
rated barrels, and open-end construction. 
Buchanan Electrical Products Corp., Dept. 
RA, Route 22, Hillside, N. J. 


4 Dispatcher Console 


A new unitized dispatcher communica- 
tions control console for desk mounting, 
T.D.-24, is designed to accommodate com- 
munications on up to 24 circuits. These 
could be comprised of dispatcher, selector 
magneto, phone, intercom and telegraph 
circuits. The console proper is designed to 
receive a modified 62-A ringing key 
mounted in the center section. Console is 
equipped with microphone, key circuits 
and necessary speakers. Electronic Com- 
munication Equipment Co., Dept. RA, 
1249 W. Loyola Ave., Chicago 26. 





D&H Helps Its Employees 


& Hudson 
from the 


200 Delaware em- 
benefited 
project to improve management skills. The 
project is designed for any employee re- 


sponsible for the activities of employees 


Almost 


ployees have road’s 


subordinate to him. 

The plan, a special baby of D&H Presi- 
dent William White, has been under way 
for two and one-half years. Here’s a prog- 
ress report on the road’s success with its 
effort to develop managerial timber 

The D&H plan has three parts: 

Organizational formalization (including 
job descriptions and appraisals); after- 


attend management 


own 


D&H SUPERVISORS 
velopment classes on thei! 


14 


time, come to Albany from 


hour company classes; and college-level 
tuition refunds. 

The reasoning behind D&H emphasis on 
management development was outlined by 
Vice President J. P. Hiltz, Jr., in one of 


the first management classes. 


Manager's Job Is Complex 


“The management job is becoming in- 
creasingly complex,” Mr. Hiltz said. “It is 
larger in terms of number of activities and 
volume of work, broader in the nature of 
its responsibilities, subject to far more ex- 


education and de- points as 


ternal influence and pressures than in the 
past, and much more exacting because of 
the broader impact of managerial decisions 
and activities.” 

This being true, railroads need managers 
gvho combine two skills: they must be 
specialists in railroading, and they must 
also understand managerial techniques and 
human relations. 

“This is not,” Mr. Hiltz told the first 
D&H students, “five easy lessons on how 
to be a general manager.” Neither, he 
added, is it a direct ladder to promotion, 
nor a new kind of salary program. 


far away as Wilkes-Barre for the opportunity. At- 
tendance is on a voluntary basis. 
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Mr. Hiltz objects to calling the project 
a “program” of any sort. “Program,” he 
feels, has connotations of a short-term, 
“shot-in-the-arm” technique, while man- 
agement development has to be carried out 
on a long-term, continuing basis. 

It has been a long-standing D&H policy 
to promote from the ranks, a policy that 
Messrs. White and Hiltz want to continue. 
To assist in this, one of their first steps 
was to get under way a personnel inven- 
tory that would indicate the human re- 
sources available on the property. 

As part of this, the Personnel Testing 
Laboratory of nearby Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute collaborated with the 
D&H in conducting “one-time” appraisals 
of management personnel based on self- 
analysis, supervisory ratings and a battery 
of tests. One of the tests in the battery 
purported to measure a supervisor’s knowl- 
edge and insight about human relations in 
industry. 

Only 30 per cent of the initial group of 
supervisors taking the test scored the na- 
tional average or better. 

Training courses were set up to improve 
all D&H managers’ understanding of man- 
agerial techniques and human relations. 
Although the classes are voluntary, they 
have had an effect all over the railroad. 

After the classes were underway, a sec- 
ond group of supervisors was given the 
RPI tests. Of this group, 52 per cent 
scored average or above in the test of 
supervisory knowledge. 


How Job Descriptions Are Used 


Major elements in management develop- 
ment are job descriptions and appraisals. 
These have two functions: job descriptions 
make clear to each supervisor what is ex- 
pected of him, and appraisals point the 
way to improvement in job performance 
and self development for greater responsi- 
bilities. 

The organization structure was charted 
and defined and a job description written 
for each managerial and staff position. At 
the same time, performance standards 
were considered. It is the continuing re- 
sponsibility of every supervisor to see that 
charts and job descriptions are kept up to 
date. 

Supplementing the information obtained 
from the RPI Personnel Testing Labora- 
tory, which established a management per- 
sonnel inventory as of a given date, the 
D&H set up a system of “Group Apprais- 
als” to insure a continuing evaluation of 
management effectiveness. 
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A man’s immediate supervisor and two 
other appraisers (one chosen by the man 
himself, one by the boss), work together. 
They evaluate the strong points of his 
work performance and, if necessary, try 
to suggest possible ways of improving per- 
formance or developing the man’s poten- 
tial. 

Later, the subject of the appraisal sits 
down with his boss to discuss the results. 
A second meeting some time later checks 
on the progress made since the discussion. 

Early this year, the D&H asked people 
who had been appraised what they thought 
of the process. Ninety per cent of the 
replies, which were anonymous, were fa- 
vorable. Almost as many thought the ap- 
praisals should be continued. 


Courses Cover Many Subjects 


Since the development classes started, a 
variety of subjects have been covered: 
principles, skills and tools of management; 
planning and controlling in management; 
railroad accounting; air brake fundamen- 
tals; good telephone technique; good busi- 
ness writing; the transportation function; 
history of the labor movement; traffic de- 
partment’s function; construction and 
maintenance of track and roadbed; rail- 
road signaling; indices in the national 
economy and the workings of the federal 
reserve and stock market; railroad law for 
the layman; public relations; and processes 
and facilities of the reproduction depart- 
ment. 

Attendance at classes is on a voluntary 
basis. The D&H has been pleasantly sur- 
prised at employee response. Nearly 200 
out of some 250 eligible have taken part, 
some coming to Albany from as far away 
as Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

A special room, set aside for classroom 
use, was fitted out with modern instruc- 
tional aids. Instructors were drawn from 
railroad personnel. 

The courses are not overly technical. 
Accounting, for example is covered in 
four hours. The railroad does not expect 
students to be accountants after a four- 
hour class. But it does want men from all 
departments to have a general knowledge 
of how their department expenses and/or 
revenues are accounted for so that they 
can expect better control in the area for 
which they are responsible. 

A plan has been in effect for over a 
year to refund tuition paid by eligible per- 
sonnel for evening courses in schools and 
colleges along the D&H line. The railroad 
requires that the courses be approved by 


s || Develop Management Skills 


BASIC CONSTRUCTION of a “through- 
truss” bridge is explained by H. B. Clark- 
son, assistant to chief engineer. 


VU-GRAPH a projector that can be drawn 
and written on while in operation, is one 
of the visual aids available for courses. 
R. J. D. Kelly, engineer, m/w, illustrates 
the difference between a “head-contact” 
and a “head-free splice-bar” during a 
coffee recess. 


the department head and that the course 
be completed satisfactorily. Full tuition is 
paid for up to four school hours per week. 

Over 40 people have enrolled at Russell 
Sage, Hartwick College, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Broome County Tech- 
nical School, Hudson Valley Technical In- 
stitute and others. The most popular 
courses are in various phases of business 
administration. 

In another phase of management devel- 
opment, 26 people from the line have 
completed the management course of the 
American Management Association. The 
management-minded D&H _ thinks the 
courses are well worth the time and money, 
and is considering sending more of its 
employees to the sessions. 








Pennsylvania Railroad cleans 


Photo shows axle in rinse position. The spray hood has a capacity of 8 to 10 axles, depending on size. 





Here are five typical Wyandotte blueprints that 
can help cut your cleaning costs. Consult your 
Wyandotte cleaning specialist for others. 

. Diesel Engine Block Cleaning Tank 

. Diesel Engine Block Washer 

. Diesel Engine Spray Cleaning Setup 

. Diesel Truck Spray Washer 


I] 
2 
3 
4 
5 


. Spray Cleaner for Box and Hopper Cars 
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axles at Y/, the labor cost 


Wyandotte blueprint cuts costs by letting 


one man do the work of three 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, well-known for its 
good housekeeping program, has done it again! 
Their shops at Pitcairn, Pa., used to clean journals 
of unmounted axles with steam and petroleum 
spirits, wiping them dry with rags. Production rate 
was 30 to 35 axles per eight operator hours. 

But not any more! Using a Wyandotte blueprint, 
they installed a Roll-In Axle Washer that requires 
only one operator, and the production rate is now 
90 to 100 axles per eight operator hours. 


Equipment shop-built 

What’s more, the equipment was completely shop- 
built, mostly from scrap. Here’s how it works: 

The operator feeds unmounted axles under the 
spray hood by means of a transfer mechanism. 
Axles are then sprayed with hot Wyandotte 11 
solution, forced by a motor-driven centrifugal 
pump. Axles roll out by gravity to the rinse posi- 





tion, one at a time. As one axle rolls out, another is 
transferred into the tank by the operator. 


Many blueprints available 


Many railroads have profited by using Wyandotte 
blueprints to install time-saving, money-saving 
cleaning processes. You can too! The list at the left 
shows some of the blueprints Wyandotte makes 
available to railroads—and there are many more. 
But these blueprints are only a part of our sys- 
temwide service. Your Wyandotte cleaning special- 
ist, assigned permanently to your line, can improve 
vour cleaning in any local area or on a systemwide 
basis. If you are not taking full advantage of this 
service, get in touch with your Wyandotte cleaning 
specialist, or mail coupon today. Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Also Los 
Nietos, California. Offices in principal cities. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


J. B. FORD DIVISION 


COMPLETE LINE OF CLEANERS FOR ALL RAILWAY NEEDS 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Department 3095 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


[_] Please rush free blueprint for the following 
cleaning process: 





[_] Please have a Wyandotte cleaning specialist 
call on me. 


“ee 
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New EMD Controls Cut 


Electro-Motive’s new electrical equip- 
ment for locomotives has reduced main- 
tenance and repair costs, failures and de- 
lays. The new which use less 
space and simplify replacement problems, 
have eliminated the need for pneumatic 
devices. 

As one Electro-Motive spokesman put 
it— “We worked out the diesel’s mechan- 
ical problems. Then the minor electrical 
troubles became major headaches. Some- 
thing had to be done about it.” 

Something was done about it. The first 
100 per cent electrically controlled EMD 
locomotive was tested on the GN in July 
1957. Four more went into UP service in 
September 1957. In January of this year 
the new type controls went into production 
on EMD’s GP-9 locomotives. The NP and 
the Milwaukee received the first units so 
equipped. 


controls, 


Why the Changes Were Made 


Maintenance and repair of the old-type 
equipment were becoming large cost items. 
Too many failures and costly delays were 
caused by loose and lost bolts and nuts, 
frayed braided shunts (most always one 
wire at a time), and non-enclosed inter- 
locks in circuits where dirt became abra- 
sive and sliding action rapidly wore out 
the copper contacts. 

Many designs of electrical equipment 
had been taken from industry, where 
equipment was stationary and basically 
different load factors were encountered. 
These designs proved inadequate when ap- 
plied to a diesel locomotive. 

From the time the first EMD diesel lo- 
comotive was turned out, there have been 
requests from railroads that the locomo- 
tives perform additional functions. One 
thing after another was added, e.g., the 
original wheel slip indicator and its modifi- 
cations, and automatic motor transition. 
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With the many additions crowding the 
panel space, it became necessary to make 
control cabinets larger or components 
smaller. 

It was, therefore, decided to design a 
locomotive in terms of six-year mainte- 
nance cycles. The new components would 
be simpler, lighter in weight, easier to ap- 
ply, and protected from the elements. 
Changeout would be by unit replacement. 


What Changes Were Made 


One of the first elements to be consid- 
ered was the interlock, an auxiliary low- 
current contact used in control circuits to 
reflect the position of main contacts of 
the power contactor. Almost everything 
that could happen to a piece of equipment 
happened here: dirt, loose connections, 
bolts, nuts, shunts, and sliding contacts on 
copper surfaces—all potential trouble- 
makers. 

Specifications for the new interlock in- 
clude the following: It must be totally en- 
closed, designed to eliminate sliding action, 
and to eliminate copper as a contact or in- 
terrupting surface, and alloys must be 
selected on the basis of the specific jobs 
they are to do. 

The old engine-starting contactor was 
bulky. Its exposed interlocks were subject 
to dirt, braided shunts and had copper 
contacts. The new model is half the size 
and interlocks are totally enclosed. Con- 
tacts are now silver alloy. 

One basic design contactor replaces the 
battery field, shunt field and battery charg- 
ing contactors. Application of an addition- 
al bus bar and a special arc chute on the 
new contactor places the contact openings 
in parallel on the battery field contactor. 
The contact openings are in series on the 
shunt field contactor. All interlocks are en- 
closed. 

The previous motor field shunt four- 


RR Costs 


pole contactor gave a lot of trouble. Func- 
tion of such a contactor is to shunt part 
of the motor field current through a resis- 
tor to increase locomotive speed. Copper 
contacts were used, which railroads had to 
change out often. The copper would oxi- 
dize, causing high resistance through the 
contact. The sliding finger interlocks were 
exposed and the air cylinder was subject 
to leaks. 

The redesigned contactor is more com- 
pact and its interlocks are enclosed. Bridge 
type silver alloy contacts are provided. The 
doughnut-shaped blow-out magnets are 
under the retaining ring around the sta- 
tionary contacts. Braided shunts have been 
eliminated. The removal of air operation 
from this device marked the beginning of 
a transition period leading to the 100 per 
cent electrically controlled locomotive. 
Pneumatic operation was eliminated from 
the power contactor, the 8-pole double- 
throw brake transfer switch and the drum 
reverser. Main troubles of the pneumatic 
equipment were (1) air leaks requiring 
constant inspection, replacement of seals, 
etc.; (2) freezing in cold weather, parti- 
cularly on northern railroads, and (3) 
sliding contacts on the drum reverser re- 
quired constant lubrication, often after 
each trip. 

Changes in design eliminated all those 
problems and led to flexibility of applica- 
tion, ease of replacement and reduction in 
required space. Current consumption for 
the power circuits is the same. Control cir- 
cuits require about “3 kw more. The elec- 
tric power contactor is no faster picking 
up, but much faster, around 0.03 sec, on 
dropping out. The magnet operation 
makes a cleaner break. Reversing and 
braking contactors are faster both ways. 
Use of all electrical controls also means 
the cabinet can be sealed to keep out un- 
authorized personnel. 


O00 


BASIC ITEM in change from pneumatic to electric controls for EMD locomotives is this new coil and magnet frame assembly. 
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The pneumatic power contactor func- 
tions to make and break current to the 
traction motors and connect for series and 
parallel. In addition to being beset with 
the usual air troubles, the old contactor 
was heavy and difficult to apply. Now 
magnetically operated, it has the basic 
magnetic frame used on all switch gear. 
Interlocks are enclosed. 

The 8-pole, double-throw, pneumatical- 
ly operated brake transfer switch had all 
the shortcomings of an air-operated device. 
Function of the device is to change mo- 
tors to generators, furnishing dynamic 
braking. The old switch was cumbersome 
to handle. A two-man job was required to 
ipply and replace it. The new switch is a 
wo-pole, double-throw, magnetically op- 
‘rated device with the basic coil and mag- 
1et frame assembly. Three of these take 
the place of the 8-pole device. They are 
small, compact, and replacement can be 
made on a unit basis. The interlocks are 
enclosed, the alloy bridge contacts are 
double break, and no _ lubrication or 
braided shunts are required. 

The old pneumatically operated drum 
reverser, which can reverse four motors at 
one time, was used for reversing current 
flow through traction motor fields to deter- 
mine the direction of a locomotive. It had 
magnet valves, cylinders and piston as- 
sembly and braided shunts. Its brass con- 
tacts were subject to a high pressure sliding 
movement which required regular lubri- 
cation, depending on climate and envir- 
onment. The replacement consists of four 
two-pole devices. All undesirable features 
have been eliminated. 

The contactors described above are 
made by outside manufacturers to Electro- 
Motive specifications. 

Air-operated equipment on present die- 
sels can be converted to the new electrical 
controls. Generally, new cabling is re- 
quired. One midwestern railroad is having 
some FT locomotives converted to GP- 
9M’s. The control cabinets are being re- 
placed as a unit. 

The change from pneumatic control was 
made possible by dependable interlocking 
and an efficient coil and magnet frame as- 
sembly. The assembly consists of totally 
enclosed magnets in a cylindrical iron shell 
fitted with close tolerance fiber doughnut 
guides for the actuating plunger. The de- 
sign minimizes stray flux, and gives a more 
positive concentration of flux through the 
air gap. The coil and magnet frame as- 
sembly reduced the power requirements. 
Because the power is taken locally, an 
overburden is not placed on the lead unit 
controller. When locomotives are used in 
multiple, the design does not attempt to 
feed all contactors from the lead unit. 
Pilot relays on each unit take a signal from 
the train line and feed contactors from 
the local batteries or auxiliary generator. 
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NEW INTERLOCK (left), is totally enclosed. Old interlock (right), was a focal point 
for many potential troublemakers, such as dirt and loose connections. 





NEW-STYLE engine starting contactor (left), is half the size of the old contactor 
(right). New model’s contacts are of silver alloy. Interlocks are completely enclosed. 
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NEW CAM SWITCH (left), has two poles and is magnetically operated. Three of them 
replace the old pneumatically operated switch (right). Replacement is on a unit basis. 
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AUTOMATE YOUR RAILROAD | 


SIMPLIFIED CTS 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN 
IDENTIFICATION 


TYPE K2 
cTc 


DRAGGING 
EQUIPMENT 
& DETECTION 
TYPE K2 
CTC 


vy TRAFFIC 
o MASTER 
WATER LEVEL ZA “" 
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ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
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WITH MODERN GRS SYSTEMS 


Here’s how to economize 
in every operating need 


AUTOMATIC <ee Y/ 


Cy 
Tv 





CLASS-MATIC 
YARD AUTOMATION 


NX 
INTERLOCKING 


Part of your railroad is here—whether you have heavy- 
traffic main line or light-traffic branch, multiple or 
single track, junction, terminal, or yard. Whatever your 
pattern of operation may be, these modern GRS signal 
systems can make that operation faster, safer, more 
automatic—and more economical. 


GRS AUTOMATIC INTERLOCKING—Needs no interlock- 
ing operators, reduces operating expenses. Expedites 
traffic by eliminating train stops at junctions, 
gauntlet tracks, etc. 


GRS AUTOMATIC TRAIN IDENTIFICATION—Replaces 
wayside operators, reduces operating expenses. An 
electronic method of automatically OS-ing trains 
leaving manual block and entering cTc territory. 


GRS CLASS-MATIC—Classifies more cars, with fewer 
men. Cuts damage claims. Fully automatic car clas- 
sification with programed switching and radar-com- 
puter control of retarders. 


GRS DATA-TRAN—Promotes safety. Superimposes on 
present line wires. An electronic telemetering system 
that transmits varying data such as temperatures, 
liquid levels, etc. to a central point. 


GRS INDISCAN—Economical, simple, and fast means 
of transmitting indications to a control office, using 
existing line wires. An electronic system with high 
capacity. 














TYPE K2 gs 
cTc ZS, i 


¢ 
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GRS NX—One man can handle a huge interlocking, 
quickly and easily. To route a train through the 
plant, simply push an entrance knob and an exit 
button on the panel diagram. NX selects the best 
available route—automatically. 


GRS SYNCROSCAN@A single system can control a 
whole railroad. The modern electronic centralized 
traffic control—its great speed and capacity make it 
ideal for dense traffic, extended mileage. 


GRS SYNCROSTEP—Economy in remote control— 
needs only two line wires. A fast system with large 
capacity for controls and indications. Simple in 
operation—easy to maintain. 


GRS TRAFFIC MASTER—Gives one-man control of 
hundreds of miles—even an entire railroad. The 
fastest, most flexible, pushbutton cTc control office 
equipment available. 

GRS TRAKODE—No signal-control line wires. Rail- 
transmitted impulses give complete automatic 
block protection, for double or single track, with or 
without cTc. 

GRS TYPE K2—Gives all the time-tested benefits of 
cTc. An all-relay coded system that has proved itself 
in scores of installations. For the average cTc job, 
and for simplified cTc in light-traffic sections. 








ONE WAY TO AVOID TROUBLE with juvenile trespassers and 
vandals is to reach the kids with an educational program. Here, 
MP screens a safety film for Kansas school children. 


road police 


PIGGYBACK SHIPMENTS come under the eye of rail- 
a special service shippers wouldn’t get if 
their goods were routed entirely by highway movement. 


How RR ‘Cops Save Your Money 


It’s a long haul from the days of Bat 
Masterson and stage-coach shotgun rid- 
ers to the railroad special agent of today. 
But in a sense, today’s agent can trace 
the ancestry of his job back to some of 
the legendary figures of the old West. 

Over the intervening years, the agent, 
his duties and his responsibilities have 
seen much change. The special agent of 
1958 occupies an unusual position among 
law enforcement officers. Much of the 
property he must guard stands out in 
the open in more or less deserted areas, 
an inviting target for thieves. He’s also 
responsible for safeguarding shipments in 
transit — including piggyback trailers 
which, moving by rail, are afforded spe- 
cific police protection they wouldn’t have 
on the highways. 

The agent, too, has duties in other 
widely diversified fields. He protects and 
assists passengers. He conducts investiga- 
tions and aids in freight claim work. He’s 
responsible for maintaining order and 
quelling disturbances. And he has a re- 
sponsibility to establish and maintain good 
relations with on-line communities and 
their law enforcement agencies. 

Let’s look at the special agents on a 
specific property, in this case Missouri 
Pacific. Last year, MoPac agents were 
responsible for 789 individual arrests 
connected with cases ranging from juven- 
ile delinquency to burglary, grand lar- 
ceny and assault with intent to kill. The 
percentage of convictions to arrests: 99%. 
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The value of property recovered: more 
than $83,000. 

The figures, of course, don’t tell the 
whole story. Detecting and solving crime 
is an important part of the job—but crime 
prevention is equally vital. 

Special agents can do some of this 
prevention work just by “being around.” 
A well-guarded property is its own warn- 
ing to lawbreakers. But education must 
also play a role, particularly where the 
younger generation is concerned. 

During 1957, MoPac agents appre- 
hended some 379 juveniles—mostly for 
vandalism and_ trespassing violations 
rather than for thievery. 

MoPac took the problem to the com- 
munity level, sought support from school 
boards, civic groups, PTA organizations. 
Results have been impressive. During the 
first four months of 1958 alone, special 
agents in the road’s western district 
talked to about 20,500 persons, most of 
them children. A special film on safety, 
“The Long Way Home,” is being used to 
drive home the railroad’s points. 

Probably the biggest job for the agent, 
however, is protecting the company’s fa- 
cilities and property. The type of thief 
attracted to a railroad, apparently, will 
take anything not spiked down—and in 
some cases even spikes don’t help. 

Then there’s the problem of pilferage, 
both from loaded cars and from freight 
houses. Vigilance, irregular but frequent 
inspections, a knowledge of thieves’ meth- 


ods—all aid the agent in keeping such 
losses to a minimum. In addition, MoPac 
(like many roads), gives applicants for 
employment a thorough screening, which 
includes fingerprinting. That helps keep 
known past offenders off the payroll—and 
the special agents usually aren’t long in 
catching up with that small percentage of 
workers who wander off the straight and 
narrow after they join the railroad. 

The cooperation between railroad po- 
lice and the local community officers 
gets credit for a large assist in combat- 
ting theft and pilferage. It’s a two-way 
street. Railroad agents hold commissions 
as state, city or county law enforcement 
officers. As such, they’re available to aid 
in community security affairs—and many 
small communities with one- or two-man 
police forces have learned to rely on the 
special agent’s help with local problems. 
On the other hand, the agent knows co- 
operative local officers will keep an eye 
on railroad property and stand ready to 
give help when the agent needs it. 

The figures bear out glowing estimates 
of the net worth of special agents to the 
railroad. Freight losses charged to theft 
dropped sharply after the AAR Protective 
Section was set up 37 years ago. Over the 
past 10 years alone, there’s been a 
marked decrease in claims paid for loss 
through theft, unlocated loss and con- 
cealed loss. Special agents’ efforts get a 
large share of the credit for the improved 
situation. 
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Wheel Slip: 


Some 


Keeping locomotive wheels from slip- 
ping on oily, moist rails is a problem 
that has plagued railroad men ever since 
the first flanged wheel sought a cautious 
grip on a strip of metal. 

Today the search for a solution is more 
urgent than ever—for two reasons: 

@ Increasing horsepower sustains high- 
er tractive force at higher speeds. 

e@ The use of pad journal lubricators 
on freight cars is pouring more oil onto 
the rails. 

Sand is the most familiar remedy—but 
its by no means the only one. Actually, 
no fewer than a dozen factors can in- 
fluence wheel-rail adhesion—though some 
of these have been given little attention. 

Four of these factors are matters of de- 
sign and in most cases not under control 
of the locomotive engineman. These are 
weight on particular axles; smoothness of 
acceleration; accurate transition; and 
bouncing of locomotive drivers (speed, 
rough track, springing, wheel eccentricity 
or unbalance, etc.). 

The other factors are sand; condition 
of rail (including slipperiness, irregulari- 
ties, bumps; joins, hard spots, crossovers, 
curves); rail treatment; weight transfer; 
wheel slip detection with power removal; 
wheel slip detection with locomotive brake 
application; parallel connection of trac- 
tion motors; and magnets. 

Sand or some similar substance is the 
most effective known means of improving 
adhesion under adverse conditions. Un- 
fortunately, the cost of getting good dry 
sand between the wheel and the rail at 
the right time is considerable, and about 
an equal cost is involved later in clean- 
ing the sand out of the ballast. Also, sand 
fouls switches, interferes with signal op- 
eration and gets into locomotive parts 
where abrasives are not wanted. 

A slippery rail is most often caused 
by a small amount of oil or grease ac- 
companied by light moisture. It is possi- 
ble to correct this condition by rail treat- 
ment. The only effective means of apply- 
ing the treatment so far developed is to 
use a small motor car which runs over 
the section of track in question. In some 
cases, the procedure has proved to be 
economically advantageous and in others 
not. 

The term “weight transfer” refers to 
the fact that tractive forces on a motor 
truck unbalance the weight among the 
axles. Compensation for this improves 
locomotive adhesion. 
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New Remedies 


The form of wheel slip control most 
commonly used is to detect the slip and 
automatically eliminate or reduce the 
power to the motors until the condition 
is corrected. 

It is also possible to stop wheel slip 
on locomotives having electric motor 
drive by a momentary light application 
of the locomotive brake without the 
use of sand. This is done on the Swiss 
Federal Railways where no sanding equip- 
ment is installed on any recently-built lo- 
comotive (RA, Dec. 24, 1956, p. 24). 

Swiss locomotives are for the most part 
operated as single units. When an en- 
gineman notes a slip, either from its 
sound or by a slip indicator in the cab, 
he makes a light brake application to all 
wheels by means of a push-button con- 
trol. A half second is required to make 
the application and the same time is re- 
quired for release. All motors are in 
parallel, so the wheel-slip may be checked 
easily because the high speed of slip 
leaves the motor with little power. Since 
the power stays on the other motors and 
the locomotive has high inertia, the light 
brake application has little effect on the 
locomotive speed. The application also 
serves to condition wheel treads to mini- 
mize further slip. The method is also 
used by the Swiss for multiple-unit oper- 
ation. In this case, the brake is controlled 
automatically or manually in response to 
a wheel-slip signal. 

This practice has interested American 
railways, but it remains to be seen wheth- 
er it can be adapted to American equip- 
ment and operating conditions. 

All methods of controlling wheel slip 
in this country are inhibited by the fact 
that practically every diesel-electric loco- 
motive has two motors in series at start- 
ing. A typical condition is shown in Fig. 
s 

If the wheels driven by motor No. 2 
slip, the motor speeds up and develops 
a counter emf which robs motor No. | 
of its power and leaves motors Nos. 3 
and 4 to take care of the generator out- 
put. If power is not reduced, they will 
slip. Prompt wheel slip control will pre- 
vent this, but it means temporary loss of 
power. 

After transition, motor connections are 
the same on American diesels as they 
are on Swiss electrics. This is indicated in 
Fig. 2. If motor No. 1 slips, its speed in- 
creases, but since it is across a constant 

(Continued on page 33) 



































































FIG. 1—Arrangement of generator and 
motor connections used through the 
low speed range on practically all 


diesel-electric locomotives. 


FIG. 2—Motor arrangements 


four-motor locomotive after transition 


to parallel. 


FIG. 3—A six-motor locomotive equip- 
ped with stabilizing cross-connections 
and contactors for opening the cross- 
connections at the time of transition. 


FIG. 4—Cross connections applied to a 
four-motor locomotive would apparent- 


ly be of no benefit. 
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over 400 


QCf “KING SIZE’ 


tank cars 


NOW SAVING MONEY FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 





Illustration shows x-ray inspection of shell 
seam of QCf “king size’ Tank Car. 


SALES OFFICES: 





30% LOWER COST PER GALLON 
OF CAPACITY 


LOWER OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE 
COSTS PER GALLON 


ALL-WELDED, X-RAY CONTROLLED 
AND STRESS-RELIEVED 


19,100 GALLONS CAPACITY 


MEET OR EXCEED ALL ICC 
AND AAR SPECIFICATIONS 


EQUIPPED WITH INTERNAL BAFFLES, 
PERMITTING MOVEMENT WITH LESS 
THAN FULL LOAD 


These “maximum capacity” tank cars cars can be used in place of permanent oil 
lower railroad diesel fuel costs three ways: storage facilities. Get complete informa- 
lower fuel oil price when you supply your tion, design details, specifications, price 
own tank car...lower hauling cost per gal- and delivery from any QCf sales office. 
lon...lower storage cost, for “king size” 


QCf 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
DIVISION OF ACF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK PRODUCTION DESIGN CARS 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO « CLEVELAND + WASHINGTON,D.C. + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO « ST.LOUIS 
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MARKET OUTLOOK #2 glance 


Carloadings Rise 18.5% 


Above Previous Week’s 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended July 19 totaled 581,817 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on July 24. This 
was an increase of 90,675 cars, or 
18.5%, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 161,542 cars, or 
21.7%, compared with the corres- 
ponding week last year; and a de- 
crease of 66,675 cars, or 10.3%, 
compared with the equivalent 1956 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 12 totaled 491,142 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 12 


District 1958 1957 1956 
Eastern 71,222 101,336 
Allegheny ... & 130,531 
Pocahontas ... 52,100 
Southern r 109,468 
Northwestern .. 118,533 
Central Western , 123,779 
Southwestern .. ¥ 56,852 


Total Western 
Districts .... f 299,164 251,573 





Total All Roads 4 692,599 619,988 


Commodities: 

Grain and grain 
products .... 

Livestock ..... 


e 
Forest Products 
Ore 
Merchandise 
SS err i 
Miscellaneous . > 325,205 315,620 


692,599 619,988 
478,297 
755,279 
799 


592 
801,428 





Cumulative total 


28 weeks ... 15,247,258 19,068.329 20,027,331 


IN CANADA.—Carloadings for 
the seven-day period ended July 7 
totaled 68,752 cars, compared with 
98,801 cars for the previous nine-day 
period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 
July 7, 1958 , 23,767 
July 7, 1957 , 29,720 
Cumulative Totals: 
July 7, 1958 1,880,315 753,538 
July 7, 1957 2,011,136 874,752 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 

& Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Ordered 100 50-ton box cars from 
its Havelock shops. The cars, to be built next year, will cost approximately 
$1.26 million. 


& North American.—Purchased 35 hopper cars from Pullman-Standard 
at a cost of about $351,000. Twenty of them are 2,003 cu. ft cars costing 
approximately $9,300 each; the remaining 15, costing about $11,000 each, 
are 2,893 cu. ft cars. 


& Santa Fe.—Is building 25 88-ft flat cars for piggyback service at its 
Topeka shops. The cars, which will be 9 ft 6 in. wide, will accommodate two 
40-ft trailers with refrigerator units attached to the front end or any combina- 
tion of two smaller trailers in present day use. Completion of all 25 cars is 
expected by August 1. 


& Union Tank Car.—Ordered 30 Class 111A tank cars from its Whiting 
shops. Delivery is slated for the last quarter of 1958 and the first quarter 
of 1959. 


& Orders Drop.—June orders for new freight cars totaled 317, a sub- 
stantial decrease from the 1,372 ordered in May, and the lowest number of 
orders in nine years. Deliveries in June totaled 2,407, compared with 3,534 
in May and 8,377 in June, 1957. Cars on order and undelivered on July 1 
totaled 27,757, compared with 30,386 on June 1 and 91,810 a year ago. 

On Order & 

Ordered Delivered Undelivered 

Type June, 1958 June, 1958 July 1, 1958 
Box — plain 100 294 8,979 
Box — auto 0 600 
Flat 126 1,994 
Gondola 1,093 3,179 
329 8,902 
99 1,382 
213 1,267 

0 0 
203 1,201 

a 30 
42 223 


2,407 27,757 

Car builders 1,179 5,424 
Railroad and private 

car line shops 


LOCOMOTIVES 

& Norfolk & Western Orders 268 Diesels ——Orders to implement the 
N&W dieselization program (RA, June 30, p. 31) are as follows: Electro- 
Motive will supply 192 GP-9 1,750-hp diesel units (16 for passenger 
operation); Alco Products will furnish 40 T-6 1,000 hp switchers and 36 
RS-11 1,800-hp road switchers. Beginning October, 1958, Alco will deliver 
four units a month and Electro-Motive 12 units a month. 


Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 


130 1,228 22,333 


& 311 New Units Installed in First Six Months.— Class I railroads in- 
stalled 311 new locomotive units (all diesel-electrics) in the first six months 
of 1958, according to the AAR. In the same period of 1957, they installed 
735 units—731 diesel-electrics, four electric. New locomotive units on order 
July 1 totaled 134, of which 104 are diesel electric, the rest gas turbine- 
electric units. On July 1, 1957, Class I railroads had 462 new units on order 
(432 diesel-electric and 30 gas turbine-electric). 
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LAST STEAM RUN: Eastbound “Pocahontas” enters Roanoke, 
Va., yard with Class J engine 608, the last steam it carried be- 


fore the changeover. 


FIRST DIESEL 


RUN: Westbound “Powhatan Arrow” stops 
at Roanoke under diesel power for the first time. The N&W 


rented diesels for five runs. 


Steam Vanishes From N&W Passenger Runs 


The steam-powered passenger train— 
once the nation’s chief form of public 
transport—all but vanished into the pages 
of history last week. 

Almost too quickly for steam fans to 
mourn the event, the Norfolk & Western 
substituted diesels for steam locomotives 
on: 
@ The “Powhatan Arrow’—trains 25 
and 26 between Norfolk, Va., and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

@The “Pocahontas”—trains 3 and 4 be- 
tween Norfolk and Cincinnati. 

@ The “Cavalier’—trains 15 and 16 
between Williamson, W. Va., and Peters- 
burg, Va. 


@ The “Cannonball”—trains 21 and 22 
between Norfolk, Va. and Richmond. 

@ Trains 5 and 6 between Bluefield, W. 
Va., and Norton, Va. 

All but the last two had been powered 
by the N&W’s celebrated Class “J” loco- 
motives. Trains 5 and 6 used Class “E” 
power. 

Only one N&W passenger train still had 
its steam engine—and it was a passenger 
train in name only. This was the mixed 
local (one passenger coach) running on a 
nine-mile branch between Blacksburg and 
Christiansburg, Va. Its Class “M” locomo- 
tive, built in 1907, was also due for re- 
placement—possibly by week’s end. 


While Canadian roads still use some 
passenger steam power, the N&W has for 
years been known to U. S. rail fans as “the 
last pocket of steam.” A few weeks ago, 
however, the N&W announced it would 
order 268 diesels during the next 30 
months at a cost of $50 million, to com- 
plete dieselization (RA, June 30, p. 31). 

But the end of steam in N&W passenger 
operations came sooner than some had ex- 
pected. The diesels used in the switch-over 
completed last week were leased by the 
N&W—four 2,250-hp units from the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, and 
eight 2,000-hp units from the Atlantic 
Coast Line. 


Conciliation Board Studies Contract-Out Case 


The railroad industry may get its first 
“outside” appraisal of a growing manage- 
ment-labor sore point—work contracted 
out—in a forthcoming Conciliation Board 
report in Canada. 

The issue is involved in the long-stand- 
ing dispute between six Canadian roads 
and Railway Express and the 15 non-op- 
erating unions. Union demands on wages, 
vacation provisions, statutory holidays, 
severance pay and the contract term are 
also in dispute. But the deadlock over con- 
tracting out railroad work should take on 
particular significance in view of the par- 
allel situation—never resolved—in the 
United States. 

At present, the situation is this: Cana- 
dian railway management will, on occasion, 
have certain work performed by outside 
agencies where management feels such 


30 


work needs to be handled that way be- 
cause of economy, quality or a saving in 
time, or where special techniques or 
special equipment are a factor. 

The unions propose that contracts for 
work normally performed by railway em- 
ployees—or similar work which by past 
practice has been done by railway labor— 
should not be awarded to outside agencies. 

During hearings on the dispute, the car- 
riers contended that a restriction on award 
of contracts to outside firms would inter- 
fere with efficient and economical opera- 
tion and might cost “millions of dollars” 
in added expense. 

This same battle—over work performed 
off the property—has raged off and on in 
the U. S. for several years, without quite 
reaching the explosion stage. Recent in- 
dications, however, point to a stiffening of 


labor’s attitude toward the whole subject. 

@ Michael Fox, president of the Rail- 
way Employees Department, AFL-CIO, 
declared in St. Louis recently that the rail- 
roads are “foolishly” spending money to 
have work performed by outside firms. 

@ Labor has raised the national defense 
issue, questioning the security aspects of 
centralization of equipment repair and re- 
building off the carrier’s property. The 
world situation being what it has become 
in the past several weeks, the industry can 
expect to hear more along this line. 

The Conciliation Board report in Can- 
ada won't settle the issue for the U. S. 
Actually, its report won’t be binding even 
on the immediate parties to the dispute. 
But it may give an indication of independ- 
ent thinking—in Canada—on an _ issue 
which isn’t any less touchy in the US. 
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A system of “super railroads” may be in 
the cards for Japan. The first step in this 
direction—a propesed $540-million rail 
line linking Tokyo and Osaka—is expected 
to get Japanese government approval by 
fall. 

If all goes well, five-and-six car MU 
trains should be tearing off the 320 miles 
between Tokyo and Osaka at an average 
speed of 106 mph by 1964. 

And this may be just the beginning, a 
high-ranking Japanese Railways official 
told Railway Age last week. According to 
I. Kawamoto, vice chief engineer of JNR’s 
home office, Japan’s railroad needs are 
growing so fast that they will double by 
1975 (they have quadrupled since 1936). 
The nation now has a traffic density such 
that 80 trains a day run on some single- 
track lines. The Japanese people each ride 
the rails an average of 46 times a year. 


Japan: A ‘Super Railroad’ by 1964? 


These are some of the reasons why the 
government recently budgeted $900,000 
for an aerial survey to find the shortest 
route between Japan’s two largest cities. 
And this is why a proposal is currently be- 
fore the Diet asking for an appropriation 
of $540 million to build a standard-gage 
line between the two cities that will slice 
some 10 per cent off the present rail dis- 
tance of about 320 miles (Japanese trains 
at present run on 3 ft 6 in. narrow-gage 
tracks). Under the plan, JNR would raise 
from 30 to 40 per cent of the cost; the rest 
would come from the government. 

Mr. Kawamoto sees such a super rail- 
road as the only logical answer to the al- 
ready-overburdened rail facilities of his 
country. He believes that higher-speed 
trains running on higher-capacity standard- 
gage tracks may eventually be in the cards 
for most of Japan. 


Mr. Kawamoto pointed out that passen- 
ger and freight traffic between Tokyo and 
Osaka alone are expected to increase by 
2 and 2.3 times respectively by 1975. 

At present, about 30 passenger trains a 
day make the 7.5-hour Tokyo-Osaka run. 
There are also many freights. When the 
proposed line is finished, it is anticipated 
that more than 60 passenger trains a day 
each way will make the run in about three 
hours. Fast freights, running at night (and 
including piggyback cars) could cover the 
distance in 5.5 hours. The passenger trains, 
Mr. Kawamoto said, would have a maxi- 
mum speed of 156 mph. 

Although the route would necessarily 
traverse rugged, mountainous country, nu- 
merous tunnels and bridges would make 
possible a maximum grade of | per cent. 

Power on the proposed line would be all 
electric, according to Mr. Kawamoto. 
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AND NOW JAPAN—As you will have noted above, the Japa- 

nese are planning to build a standard 
gage “super-railroad” between Tokyo and Osaka. Technological 
advances are available which would permit such railroads to 
become a commonplace—rather than the rarity they actually 
are. It is all a question of which kind of transportation plant a 
country decides will get the necessary allocation of investment 
funds. 

The last time anything of this spectacular size was proposed 
in the U.S. (as I recall) was the project of the late L. F. Loree— 
back in the twenties—a high-standard railroad under and over 
the Alleghenies. 

The U.S. used to lead the world in railroad innovation and ad- 
vancement before the government got to pouring all the tax 
money in sight into highways, river improvements and air- 
ports. It’s a hard job—competing with a public treasury as big 
as Uncle Sam’s. 


INTERURBAN HALF-CENTURY—The Chicago, South Shore 

& South Bend recently 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, being one of the few inter- 
urbans which have been fortunate enough to have so long a 
life. The road has had good management and a lot more pri- 
vate right-of-way than most interurbans. Also, it succeeded in 
getting into the freight business to a greater degree than most 
electric lines did. 

I am optimist enough to believe that suburban electric lines 
have not yet seen their maximum development—because big 
cities can’t thrive under the present increased ratio of reliance 
on private transportation. The big cities have got to improve 
the quality of their public transportation, or they will die. So 
far, they’re spending most of their money on highways—which 
don’t solve the problem, but often make it worse. 


FOR THE BOSS—The eminent psychiatrist, Dr. Bill Mennin- 

ger of Topeka, has written “‘a prescription 
for the executive’—in the current issue of the Menninger 
Quarterly. He recommends that companies provide periodic 
“emotional check-ups” for executives. He says: “All of us have 
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‘bad days’, but how frequently do his occur? Does he lose his 
temper? Is he so immature that he has to have what he wants 
when he wants it?” 

Dr. Bill asks other similar searching questions, and asserts 
that the boss is “a symbolic father, whether he likes it or not” 
and that he must seek emotional maturity. I suspect there are 
two schools of thought on this question. What’s been your 
observation? 


RAILROADS’ BRIGHTEST SPOT—Visually, the most cheer- 

ful aspect of the rail- 
roads this year, I think, is the bright paint a lot of them are us- 
ing on their freight cars. And the attractive lettering that you 
can make out a long way off is good too. This trend hasn’t 
reached its zenith either—other roads have plans. 

It may be risky to express preferences—and unfair, too, be- 
cause I haven’t seen all the cars there are. I’ll stick my neck out 
far enough, though, to venture the opinion that, of the various 
shades of red, the one the Great Northern is using is hard to 
beat for visibility. 

Some months ago I got to discussing the question of what 
railroad first started using really big lettering on cars—and I 
came out of that argument slightly the worse for wear. Aside 
from size, there’s a question of design. Most of the big lettering 
now in use is not only easier to read, but it is also more pleas- 
ing to the eye. I am partial to paint as a public relations instru- 
ment. 


PIGGYBACK PHILOSOPHY—A fellow who thinks as hard 

about piggybacking as any- 
body I know puts it this way: Either it costs more to move a 
trailer on a flat car than it does to move it over the highway, 
or it costs less. If it costs more, then there’s no justification for 
piggybacking. It it costs less (as of course it does), then why 
shouldn’t the economy be reflected in lower rates? 

The shipper and consumer would benefit in lower transpor- 
tation costs. The railroad would benefit from more business (at 
a profit). Highway users would benefit from less congestion and 
lower highway costs. Anything wrong with this thinking? 
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Transport Act Now Set for Final Approval 


Final passage by Congress of the pro- 
posed Transportation Act of 1958 is ex- 
pected to come this week. 

The Senate-House conference commit- 
tee has completed its work of reconciling 
the differing provisions of the Senate- 
passed Smathers bill and the House-passed 
Harris bill. The conference committee’s 
report was scheduled to be filed in both 
branches of Congress by the end of last 
week or early this week. 

Conference reports have priority status, 
sO prompt approval, sending the bill to 
the Waite House, was anticipated. While 
Administration spokesmen have objected 
to some provisions of the proposed act, 
there has been no threat of a veto by 
President Eisenhower. 

The conference report, which embodies 
the final version of the proposed act, 
covers all matters dealt with in the Senate 
and House bills. 

A modified version of the Senate-bill 
provision giving the ICC additional power 
over intrastate rates is in the conference 
report. It also has provisions giving the 
ICC new power over train-service aban- 
donments, rate-freedom and loan-guaranty 
sections, and provisions which tighten the 
Interstate Commerce Act’s agricultural ex- 
emptions and sharpen its definition of 
private carriage. 

As determined by the conference agree- 
ment, the new act will have these pro- 
visions: 

1) The rate-freedom section. This was 


the same in both Senate and House bills, 
so it remains unchanged in the conference 
report. It will tell the ICC that rates of a 
carrier “shall not be held to a particular 
level to protect the traffic of any other 
mode of transportation, giving due con- 
sideration to the objectives of the Na- 
tional Transportation Policy.” 

2) The loan-guaranty arrangements. 
Under administration by the ICC, these 
will authorize federal-government guaranty 
of loans to railroads to finance capital in- 
vestment in road and equipment, and for 
maintenance work. To approve guaranty 
of a loan, the commission must find (a) 
that the road couldn’t otherwise obtain 
the needed funds on reasonable terms; (b) 
that the term of the loan will not exceed 
15 years and the rate of interest is rea- 
sonable; (c) that the borrower’s prospective 
earning power and collateral provide rea- 
sonable protection for the government. 

There will be a $500-million limit on 
the total of loans outstanding at any time, 
and the authority to guaranty will expire 
March 31, 1961, except that applications 
pending on that date may be granted. Any 
carrier with a guaranteed loan for main- 
tenance may not pay dividends while any 
part of such loan remains unpaid. 

Except for the maintenance loans, there 
will be no guaranteed loans for operating 
expenses. However, the conferees did re- 
ject House-bill provisions which would 
have limited a maintenance loan to 50% 
of the amount charged for maintenance in 





First four of 100 locomotives purchased 
by the Rede Ferroviaria Federal of 
Brazil from General Motors Overseas 
Operations are shown as they reach the 





Locomotives Begin Long Haul to Brazil 


seagoing stage of their journey. The 
units were shipped to New York on 
flat cars and were lifted directly from 
the cars to a ship. 








the preceding year and required ICC find- 
ings that substantial deferred maintenance 
existed and that the borrower had pro- 
vided assurances that proceeds of the loan 
would be used “only to raise the annual 
level of maintenance expenditures over 
the average annual level of such expendi- 
tures during the period when maintenance 
expenditures were being deferred.” 

3) The new ICC power over train-serv- 
ice abandonments. Without reference to 
state commissions, this will give the ICC 
authority to authorize abandonment of 
trains or ferries which operate from points 
in one state to points in another state. It 
will also give the ICC power to authorize 
abandonment of a train or ferry operat- 
ing wholly within a single state, after the 
interested state regulatory authority has 
had opportunity to deal with the matter. 

In the latter connection, it will be pro- 
vided that if a state commission does not 
act on a train-abandonment application 
within 120 days, or makes an adverse de- 
cision, the railroad may file an abandon- 
ment application with the ICC. The ICC 
will receive the application on an original- 
jurisdiction basis, not as a case appealed 
from the state authorities. The federal 
commission will then pass upon the ap- 
plication, considering the effect of the 
proposed abandonment on the public con- 
venience and necessity and the burden on 
interstate commerce which continued op- 
eration would impose. 

These same general tests will be ap- 
plied by the commission in considering 
applications for abandonments of inter- 
state train services. The conferees rejected 
the Senate bill’s provision which said that 
an ICC order requiring continuance of 
a train service would have to be accom- 
panied by a finding that the continuance 
would not result in a net loss to the car- 
rier. The ICC advised the conference com- 
mittee that this would have had the effect 
of transferring effective control of train- 
service abandonments “to the carriers 
themselves.” 

Also omitted from the conference re- 
port is the House bill’s call for a study of 
the railroad passenger deficit by the ICC 
in cooperation with state commissions. 
Two years ago the commission on its own 
motion instituted such an_ investigation 
which is virtually completed. 

4) The additional ICC power over in- 
trastate rates. This is designed to expedite 
the bringing of intrastate rates into line 
with interstate adjustments. It will also 
overcome the restrictive effect of recent 
U.S. Supreme Court decisions in the Mil- 
waukee and Utah cases. They held, in ef- 
fect, that rates on part of an intrastate 
operation cannot be condemned as an un- 
due burden on interstate commerce unless 
it can be shown that the intrastate opera- 
tion as a whole is an “undue burden on 
interstate commerce.” 

The provisions to expedite intrastate 
rate increases are designed to end the 
ICC’s policy of “comity,” i.e., its prac- 
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tice of awaiting action by state commis- 
sions before instituting an investigation of 
intrastate rates. Thus, upon complaint, the 
federal commission will be required to in- 
stitute such an investigation “forthwith,” 
and expedite it. 

5) The tightened agricultural exemp- 
tions. Generally, these will freeze the ex- 
emptions as presently determined by the 
ICC and courts, except that they will bring 
under regulation the trucking of these 
commodities: frozen fruits, frozen berries, 
frozen vegetables, cocoa beans, coffee 
beans, tea, bananas, hemp, imported wool, 


People in t 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—G. W. Keefe, superin- 
tendent, Montreal terminals and St. Jerome di- 
vision, transferred to Smithers division, Prince 
Rupert, B.C., succeeding W. H. Mellroy, named 
superintendent at Port Arthur, Ont. Mr. Mcll- 
roy succeeds Ernest Cutts, appointed superintend- 
ent, Portage-Brandon division, Winnipeg, Man. 

Maurice Irving, traveling freight agent, Van- 
couver, B.C., appointed district freight agent, 
Brandon, Man., succeeding H. Muir Dawson, 
transferred to Vancouver. 

\ppointments in express department at Mont- 
real, P.Q., include: Charles §. Lougheed, traffic 
manager; James H. Matthews, superintendent— 
foreign services, succeeding Frank L. Bresee, 
named system supervisor—equipment. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—Bert Cockburn, chief clerk 
to local treasurer, appointed assistant local 
treasurer, Winnipeg, Man., succeeding Robert 
Collier, retired. 

R. J. Harden, general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, London, England, appointed general pas- 
senger agent there, succeeding L. F. Leonhardt, 
who retired June 30. F. L. Burton succeeds Mr. 
Harden and H. K. Williams replaces Mr. Burton 
as assistant general agent, London. 

A. M. Fraser appointed acting general manager, 
Prairie Region, Winnipeg, Man. D. M. Dunlop 
named general superintendent, Alberta district, 
Calgary, Alta. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—H. E. Moran, general 
car foreman, Oelwein, Ia., appointed assistant 
superintendent motive power and equipment 
there, to succeed G. H. Johnson, retired. H. P. 
Lukehart named to replace Mr. Moran. 

A. E. Smith, assistant chief engineer, Oelwein, 
la., appointed chief engineer there, succeeding 
J. H. Sawyer, resigned. Assistant chief enginee* 
position abolished. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—William J. 
Holtman, assistant to chief mechanical officer 
Denver, appointed chief mechanical officer there, 
succeeding Arthur E. Rice, who retired June 30. 


EASTERN RAILROADS PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE.— 
William A. Catanach, assistant chairman, New 
York, retired July 1, after almost 48 years of 
continuous railroad service. 


ERIE.—Office of A. W. Meinke, manager, mail, bag- 
gage and express traffic, Chambers Street, New 
York 7, has been moved to 115 Observer High- 
way, Hoboken, N.J. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—T. M. Hayes, field signal 
engineer, Eastern district, Rochester, N.Y., ap- 
pointed general signal inspector, Western dis- 
trict, Cleveland, succeeding £. C. Jackson, 


named assistant general signal inspector, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Jackson replaces O. H. Steffens, ap- 
pointed assistant signal supervisor, Cleveland 
signal district, Lake division, Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding E. W. Hamann, transferred. 

R. F. Lawson, assistant district engineer, Cleve- 
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wool tops and noils, or wool waste (either 
carded or spun, woven or knitted) and fish 
and shellfish which have been treated for 


preserving, such as canned, smoked, 
pickled, spiced, corned or _ kippered 
products. 


The absence of salted fish from this list 
means that its transportation will remain 
free of regulation. The conference report 
also provides specifically for exempting 
the trucking of cooked or uncooked (in- 
cluding breaded) fish or shell fish, and 
fresh or frozen products thereof. 

6) The definition of private carriage. 


e News 


land, promoted to district engineer there, suc- 
ceeding L. Bristow, transferred. A. Matthews, Jr., 
staff engineer, New York, succeeds Mr. Lawson. 

J. W. Hobb, assistant to general manager, 
Eastern district, Syracuse, appointed super- 
visor freight transportation there, sueceeding 
L. J. Sheils, retired. J. F. O’Connell appointed 
assistant transportation superintendent—labor 
relations, Mohawk division, Albany. J. J. 
Bowes named trainmaster, East Syracuse, 
succeeding G. E. Raynor, appointed assistant 
transportation superintendent — labor rela- 
tions, Syracuse. L. M. Lawrence named train- 
master in charge of DeWitt Yard, N. Y. 
Abolished positions of terminal superintend- 
ent and trainmaster at Rochester, formerly 
held by Messrs. O’Connell and Bowes. 

E. P. Frasher appointed assistant te general 
manager—labor relations, Boston & Albany di- 
vision at Boston, Mass., succeeding W. Fisher, 
deceased. Position of transportation superin- 
tendent, St. Lawrence-Adirondack division at 





This will incorporate into the Interstate 
Commerce Act the so-called primary-busi- 
ness test for distinguishing between private 
and for-hire carriage. It is designed to cur- 
tail buy-and-sell operations and other 
schemes for performing for-hire trucking 
under the guise of private carriage. It says 
that no person engaged in any other busi- 
ness shall transport property in interstate 
or foreign commerce “unless such trans- 
portation is within the scope of and in 
furtherance of a primary business enter- 
prise (other than transportation) of such 
person.” 


Watertown, N.Y., formerly held by Mr. Frasher, 
has been abolished. 

C. F. Hunt appointed division engineer, Ohio 
Central division, Columbus, Ohio, succeeding, 
R. J. Hardenbergh, transferred. 

R. H. Miller appointed lubrication engineer. 
New York, succeeding M. M. O'Neill, re- 
signed. R. T. Tomlinson, temporary lubrication 
engineer, transferred to other duties. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC.—H. J. Walker elected presi- 
dent. Chairman of the board position abolished. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—J. S. Eaton, assistant to 
general purchasing agent, promoted to assistant 
general purchasing agent. 


OBITUARY 


Sir George Bury, 92, a former vice president of 
the Canadian Pacific who was knighted by Bri- 
tain for his railway work in Russia and France 
in World War I, died July 20 in a hospital in 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Floyd A. Poling, 54, division engineer of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie District of the Nickel 
Plate, with headquarters at Brewster, Ohio, died 
July 20. 


e 
Wheel Slip (Continued from page 23) 


voltage, its current falls off and it is rel- 
atively easy to stop the slip. Motors Nos. 
2, 3 and 4 continue to carry load, usually 
without exceeding the adhesion limits of 
their wheels, and frequently after passing 
the slippery spot, the wheels driven by 
motor No. 1 will have enough adhesion 
to stop the slip. 

When a diesel-electric locomotive has 
six motors, some increased stability may 
be obtained by the use of paralleling 
connections as shown in Fig. 3. If motor 
No. 2 slips with this arrangement, it loses 
its power, but motor No. 1 only loses a 
fraction along with Nos. 3 and 5, and 
there are still five motors working to 
haul the train. This arrangement does not 
have all the advantage of full parallel 
connections, but it has been tried and the 
railways have found that the mid-point 
cross-connection considerably increases 
locomotive stability. 

It is, of course, necessary at transition 
to open the cross-connection with two 
contactors as indicated. The cross-con- 
nection would apparently be of no value 
on locomotives having only four motors. 


As shown in Fig. 4, if motor No. 2 slips, 
most of the current through motors Nos. 
1 and 3 will go through motor No. 4, 
and it will then slip also. 

It would appear, therefore, if brake 
control of wheel slip is to be used on 
existing locomotives, that some fast auto- 
matic control would be a requisite. 

Toy trains are now equipped with 
magnets to keep them on the tracks. 
Magnetic action has also been used to 
increase traction on rapid transit cars 
which were equipped with track brakes. 
In this case, the track brake shoe was 
blocked up so it could not touch the rail 
and the magnetic attraction used to pro- 
vide the equivalent of additional weight. 
Magnets which involve wheels and axles 
would, of course, have metal moving in a 
magnetic field resulting in the generation 
of some heat. There seems to be an opin- 
ion among operating men that the use 
of magnetic action to increase adhesion 
should be explored, but in view of the 
size of the rail and the space available, 
possible benefits would appear to be lim- 
ited. 
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An appeal to stockholders has been 


made by New York Central as part 
of its regular annual meeting report. 
On the inside back cover of the 14- 
page report, Arthur E. Baylis, vice 
president—freight sales and service, 
asks shareowners to help obtain 
freight shipments for the railroad. A 
card is enclosed for forwarding tips 
on such business to the NYC. 


George M. Harrison, president of the 


Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, has 
been appointed a member of the 
American delegation to the 13th ses- 
sion of the United Nations General 
Assembly, which opens Sept. 16. 
President Eisenhower sent the nomi- 
nation to the Senate for confirmation 
last week. 


No significant upturn in business is yet 


Four midwestern carriers—North West- A $1-million building is planned to visible, says Pennsylvania Vice Presi- 


ern, Milwaukee, Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, and Monon—have won au- 
thorization to cut rates on shipment 
of bituminous coal from Indiana and 
Illinois mines to the Wisconsin River 
valley district in Wisconsin. Other 
western roads are expected to reduce 
rates in proportion. The ICC ap- 
proved the new rates despite oppo- 
sition from eastern railroads and Wis- 
consin dock operators. 


Pullman-Standard’s Butler, Pa., plant, 


idle since late in May, is back in 
business with the recall of 500 em- 
ployees. Reason is construction of 
125 PS-2 jumbo covered hoppers— 
100 for the Burlington, 25 for North 
American Car Corp. The cars, with 
3,219 cubic feet capacity, are report- 
edly the first all-welded cars of this 
size to be built. They'll be used for 
transporting malt and grain products. 


First of the Milwaukee’s fleet of 1,000 


new 50-ton box cars was scheduled 
for delivery last week (July 21-25). 
The full order will be in service by 
the end of August. Overall, the road’s 
1958 equipment program will include 
acquisition of 1,605 freight cars and 
10 road switchers. Total 1958 in- 
vestment in new equipment: $18.5 
million. 


“Railroad Police” is the title of a dra- 


matic series being filmed by Flamingo 
Telefilm Sales. The factual stories 
are being taken from the files of the 
Protective Division of the AAR. The 
series will be filmed with the coopera- 
tion of every railroad in the UV. S. 
and Canada. 


complete investigation of the various 
types of paper grain doors is being 
made by the Midwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board. At the Board’s recent 
Milwaukee meeting, several grain 
shippers said they believed paper 
grain doors are in part responsible 
for a 22.6 per cent increase in losses 
of bulk grain in transit in the first 
three months of 1958. A report is 
due in October. 


house railroad car cleaning and paint- 
ing facilities at the Huntington plant 
of American Car and Foundry di- 
vision of ACF Industries, Inc. The 
present paint shop will be torn down 
to make way for the modern one- 
story building. It will be 650 feet 
long, 97 feet wide, and will have ap- 
proximately 63,000 square feet of 
floor space. 


Nine college scholarships for 1958-59 


have been awarded to the sons and 
daughters of Pennsylvania employees. 
They went to the daughter of a car 
repairman helper and the sons of a 
laborer, a leverman, a crew dis- 
patcher, a fireman, a conductor, an 
assistant train master, an assistant 
general solicitor, and a former 
assistant to the general manager of 
transportation. 


Heavy rains sent rivers on the rise last 


week in parts of Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Illinois and Indiana. Land- 
slides delayed Missouri Pacific’s 
“Southerner” south of St. Louis; 
MoPac also had washout troubles on 
its Crete, Neb., subdivision. Water 
closed several Missouri highways; 
washouts hit Burlington and Wabash. 
Rainfall totaled 4 in. in parts of 
Iowa and Missouri, almost 5.5 in 
Nebraska. 


“Texas Railways” is the name of a new 


publication designed by its sponsors 
—members of the Texas Railroad 
Association—to “keep friends of the 
railroads informed of the progress 
and the problems of the transporta- 
tion industry.” The first issue in- 
cludes stories on railroad legislative 
problems and alleged “featherbed- 
ding” in the industry. 


Wheat crop forecasts for the Pacific 


Northwest are looking up. Based on 
early July crop conditions, estima- 
tors see a crop yield in Washington 
and Oregon of about 101 million 
bushels, 5% above 1957 levels and 
4% over the average for the past 10 
years. 


dent—Finance David C. Bevan, but 
“we're optimistic, long-term.” Mr. 
Bevan said the Pennsy had an operat- 
ing loss in June for the eighth straight 
month and “July has been worse 
than anticipated.” 


A five-mile Monorail system may fur- 


nish transportation for the “Century 
21 Exposition,” slated for Seattle in 
1961. Negotiations are under way 
with Monorail of Houston, Texas, for 
a suspended rail system that will 
carry visitors to and from the fair. 


Fulfillment of a bid made last year by 


two Cincinnati men for property of 
the defunct New York, Ortario & 
Western has been decreed by the 
United States Court of Appeals. It 
was ruled that Sidney G. Rose and 
Philip L. Moskowitz cannot with- 
draw from the $2.3 million transac- 
tion by defaulting their deposit of 
$575,200. 


Railroad construction put in place in 


June totaled $30 million, according 
to the Commerce and Labor Depart- 
ments. This was a decrease of 9 per 
cent from the $33 million of June, 
1957. Railroad construction for the 
first six months of 1958 was down 15 
per cent from last year’s similar 
period for a total of $160 million. 


Rio Grande and the atom are coming 


together more and more. Ray Mc- 
Brian, the road’s director of research, 
has been named to the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee on com- 
mercial uses of atom energy. With 
five years of experience in irradiated 
fuels, Rio Grande’s Denver lab re- 
cently was given a contract to study 
the effects of radiation on rocket and 
missile fuels by the Army’s Redstone 
Arsenal. 


Iowa taxes paid by Chicago & North 


Western for 1957 will amount to 
$1,085,018. Of this, more than half 
—just short of $600,000—will go to 
Iowa’s schools. The total includes 
taxes for the former Omaha road in 
addition to those of C&NW proper. 
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Major Help from Suppliers 
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The year 1958 has witnessed no event 
of greater promise to the future of the 
railroads than the organization of rail- 
road suppliers for effective political 
action. 

Some railroaders—approaching their 
suppliers for support of legislation 
pending in Congress—have not infre- 
quently been surprised to find some of 
them better organized than railroads 
themselves. 


This activity, begun so auspiciously this year, 
should be established on a permanent footing. 
There’s still a long legislative road to travel before 
the railroads attain the full opportunity to grow 
and progress—that other industries enjoy. 

The suppliers’ political activity in behalf of 
legislation to remove some of the railroads’ handi- 
caps had its origin among individuals prominently 
affiliated with the Railway Progress Institute— 
formerly the Railway Business Association. The 
RPI is not itself a political organization—and, of 
course, the Institute has not engaged in political 
activity. Instead, an informal committee for edu- 
cation on pending legislation was set up, apart 
from the Institute as such. Many individuals and 
companies, not members of the Institute, partici- 
pated. And, by the same token, no member of the 
Institute who did not want to engage in this 
activity was under any pressure to do so. 

By this approach, the temporary committee for 
political activity was composed only of enthusiasts 
—a decided advantage. Moreover, the activity 
the committee engaged in was entirely out in the 
open and above-board. As we observed it, it did 
not involve “lobbying,” in the unpopular sense of 
the term, but consisted in a factual presentation of 


information at the “grass roots” level about the 
necessity of healthy railroads to local well-being. 

Owners and employees of railroad equipment 
and supply companies have an even greater stake 
in railroad prosperity than railroad owners and 
employees have. When the railroads suffer hard 
times, their traffic and employment may decline 
(say) 25%—but this same degree of depression 
may well reduce the production and employment 
of a supplier by 75% or more. 

This paper has long advocated militant and 
intelligent organization of railroad suppliers—in 
their own interest, as well as in that of the rail- 
roads. Modesty does not restrain us from the 
belief that we have contributed, through the pages 
of our publication and otherwise, to the great 
strides that have now been taken in this direction. 

The suppliers of other agencies of transporta- 
tion have certainly not been backward in ad- 
vancing the interests of their customers. Indeed, 
until comparatively recent years, it was the truck 
manufacturers—rather than the truck operators— 
who carried on most of the political propaganda 
in behalf of truck transportation. 


Neither the railroads nor their suppliers have 
asked for one single act of political favoritism for 
the railroads. Instead, their program is wholly 
one in behalf of removal of outmoded restrictions 
on the railroads—a hang-over from the days of 
monopoly. The railroads and their friends have 
sought and are seeking no special treatment—in- 
deed special treatment (of an adverse kind) is 
precisely what they’re trying to get rid of. 

We hope the Railway Progress Institute, as 
such, will adhere to its non-political policy. But 
that it will continue to provide a dynamic meeting 
ground for suppliers; and that it will encourage 
them, on their own, to press forward politically. 


RAILROADS CAN HELP: Railroad managements have their strongest allies, actual 
and potential, in their suppliers and supply company employees. Railroad manage- 
ment can help this movement along by finding out which suppliers have been partic- 
ularly active and effective in this direction, and making known their appreciation. 
And, if they approve of organizations of suppliers which are doing so much to ad- 
vance the common cause, they should let that fact be likewise publicized. Political 
action put the railroads behind the 8-ball, and only political action can remove them 
from that position. And suppliers have a place on the team. 
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NYC’s Robert R. Young classification yard at Elkhart, Indiana has eight nine-track 
units—a total of 72 tracks that can provide “‘soft-touch”’ handling of 3,540 cars a day. 
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Okonite Type CM Cables are the connecting links that help keep the yard’s electronic 


“thought center’? automatic—and profitable. 


How Okonite Type CM Cables assure automatic classification 





for the Central...save time and money, too 


Nearly 100,000 feet of Okonite 
Type CM* Cables were buried 
along the tracks of the New York 
Central’s new Robert R. Young 
Yard at Elkhart, Indiana. These 
are the vital links between the 
yard and its “brain’—an elec- 
tronic computer—which makes 
automatic classification possible 
and profitable. 


There’s no room for failure in an 
operation built to handle 3,540 
cars a day. That’s why Type CM 
Cable was specified. Built specifi- 
cally for underground installation 
*Patent No. 2722562 





Type CM isa light-weight, metal- 
lic tape armored protective cover- 
ing for signal, control and power 
cables. It consists of a 5 mil, 


helically-wrapped corrugated 
bronze tape further protected with 
a substantial sheath of Okoprene 





(Type CM-OT) or, in many in- 
stances, with a sheath of Okoseal 
(Type CM-PF) depending upon 
environmental conditions. This 


gives unusual compressive strength 
and makes it termite proof, rodent 
resistant, easy to handle (light- 
weight, flexible), not affected by 
soil conditions, heat, freezing 
temperatures or the elements. 


Look into Okonite’s Type CM 
Cables for all your vital circuits; 
stock one cable for direct burial, 
aerial, rack or duct use. Follow 
the lead of the Central . . . put 
Okonite Type CM Cable to work 
for you. Write for Bulletin RA- 
1121, to The Okonite Company, 
Passaic, New Jersey. 
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) where there’s electrical power... there’s OKONITE CABLE 1 
OV. To. IME MBER 
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Photo shows typical rubber products. All rubber parts are made to exacting specifications right at the Westinghouse Air Brake Company plant so that quality can be closely controlled, 





FOR GENUINE ECONOMY 


get genuine replacement parts direct from Westinghouse Air Brake 


GENUINE is the word for Westinghouse Air Brake 
replacement parts. They are a real help to your 
maintenance forces in restoring brake equip- 
ment to original manufacturer’s standards. It is 


important that these standards be maintained 


to realize functional reliability for which air 
brake equipment has long been noted. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 
AIR BRAKE DIVISION XX WILMERDING, PA. 












